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more than that there were monks in Galatia before the end
of the fourth century, and that there, as in the adjoining
countries, the severity of the climate was unfavourable to the
adoption of a hermit's life. We are better informed with
regard to Armenia Minor, Paphlagonia, and Pontus, into
which countries monastic life was introduced by Eustathius
of Sebaste, whose indiscreet zeal nearly wrecked the whole
future of the movement. Especially in Armenia monasticism
assumed exaggerated forms. Several decrees of the Council
of Gangra (in Paphlagonia) are inspired by the desire to
remedy excesses which could not but be censured by the
ecclesiastical authorities.
Cappadocia, which later sent into other countries such
famous monks as SS. Theodosius and Sabas, gave to the
Church one who may well be regarded as the lawgiver of
the monastic life, namely, St. Basil of Caesarea. Under the
influence of his sister Macrina, he resolved to leave the world,
but before embracing the monastic life he determined to
learn its secrets in the places where it had received its
definite form. With this object he visited Egypt, Palestine,
Syria, and Mesopotamia. On returning from his travels he
withdrew to a retreat at Annesi on the River Iris in Pontus,
and there proceeded to put into practice the ideal formed by
his study of the lives of the anchorites on the one hand and of
the coenobites on the other. The completely isolated life
of the former could in his opinion be the goal only of the
chosen few. Such a life was less in accordance with man's
social nature, gave no scope for charity, and for most men
was accompanied with serious disadvantages. Ordinary
minds, uncontrolled by any supervision or rule of obedience,
were apt to give way to pride and self-deception, and at
times the cares of a man's mere material existence might
become so absorbing as seriously to hinder communion with
God. On these grounds St. Basil preferred coenobitism.
But he fully realized the weakness of the Pachomian organi-
zation as it existed in Egypt, namely, that the number of
monks in each group was too great. The Superior could
consequently neither know them intimately nor direct them
effectively; and it was not easy to free these necessarily self-
supporting communities from preoccupation with material